SEDITION AND THE DELHI DURBAR            n

it was to bring political articles to notice was not, all it
should be. While promising reform in these directio^
he protested that he was the best judge of what could
be done under the existing law; there might be genuine
difference of opinion on what ought to be possible.  On
behalf of the State Government he gave the assurance,
rendered  necessary  only  by the  general  complexion
of affairs and the attitude of the Resident, that their
intention was 'whole-heartedly to co-operate with and
assist the British Government in the suppression of
seditious literature'.   The position of the Dewan was
undoubtedly delicate and peculiar.  His hands were tied
by the provisions of the law; his own information was
defective; he had to rely on officers who in the then
excited conditions of all India might or might not be
'whole-heartedly co-operating   with  him7, and in two
cases of highly placed officials the Resident had openly
said that they were unfit to be in the State service. He was
an Englishman whose personal loyalty was not, and
could not be, suspect; he did what he could, but there
was an impression that the fiery writers of tendencious
articles fared on the whole better than they had a right
to expect, and that in no case was the action taken such as
to deter others from fishing in the same troubled waters;
if suppression of a paper, and, at the worst, banishment
from Baroda was to be the most that they had to fear, it
might be worth while to have a run for their money, and
at least to get a. few articles into print which would serve
their purpose, whatever happened later.   The Resident
thought that the Government was not in earnest, and the
views of the Resident were certain to be reflected in his
reports to the Government of India. An uncritical public,
ignorant of the details and of the difficulties of the situa-
tion, jumped as usual to the conclusion that the State was
probably disloyal, and saw confirmation of its views in